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Research has revealed that sex education policies are informed by national and local 
struggles over the meanings and consequences of gender, race, sexuality, and class cate- 
gories. However, few studies have considered how policies are enacted in the classroom 
production of sex education to support or challenge gender, racial, sexual, and class hier- 
archies. This article draws on data obtained through semistructured in-depth interviews 
with 40 Latina youth (20 Mexican origin, 20 Puerto Rican) to explore how heteronorma- 
tivity, sexism, and racism operate together to structure the content and delivery of school- 
based sex education. Findings suggest that some Latina youth encounter racialized 
heterogendered constructions and experiences that limit their access to sex-education- 
related information and reinforce existing inequalities. 
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| Pana on school-based sex education has uncovered the insidious 
ways in which national and local fears about the instability of racial, 
gender, class, and sexual hierarchies are articulated within the politics of 
sex education (Fields 2008; Irvine 2002; Luker 2006; Moran 2000). The 
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implementation of sex education has been guided by the perceived need 
either to protect the sexual innocence of youth or to protect youth from the 
dangers of their own sexual curiosity. Scholars have demonstrated that 
decisions about which objective to pursue are often informed by race/ 
ethnicity (Ericksen and Steffan 1999; Fields 2008; Patton 1996). While 
middle- to upper-class white youth are often perceived as in need of inter- 
vention to guide them through their “normally abnormal” hormone- 
besieged adolescence, youth of color are constructed as always “at risk” 
and a source of danger (Patton 1996, 43). Feminist researchers and activ- 
ists have directed attention to the underlying heterosexism and heteronor- 
mativity of sex education, demonstrating how gender and sexual 
inequalities are (re)produced through its lessons (Fields 2008; Fine 1988; 
Fine and McClelland 2006; Tolman 1994). Few scholars, however, have 
examined how heteronormativity, sexism, and racism coalesce in the class- 
room production of sex education to differentially shape students’ experi- 
ences. In this article, I focus on the experiences of Latina youth to explore 
how heteronormativity, sexism, and racism operate together to structure the 
content and delivery of school-based sex education. Sex education is gener- 
ally designed to diminish risks for young people, but my findings indicate that 
sex education also poses risks to Latina youth through its reliance on hetero- 
sexualizing lessons that are also gendered and racialized. These lessons may 
further disadvantage girls already encountering multiple inequalities. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Heteronormative Lessons for Girls in Sex Education 


Feminist scholars have drawn attention to the implications of sex educa- 
tion for young women’s sexual identities and experiences (Fields 2007; 
Fine 1988; Risman and Schwartz 2001; Tolman 1994). Fine’s (1988) influ- 
ential study of sex education in an urban New York high school revealed 
that there is a “missing discourse of desire” in sex education as well as a 
powerful discourse of victimization and danger that serve to deny young 
women their sexual subjectivity (Fine 1988; Fine and McClelland 2006). 
Instead, girls must constantly negotiate the little sexual agency they are 
permitted within the boundaries of the omnipresent and powerful good 
(chaste) versus bad (sexual) girl dichotomy (Levy 2005; Schaffner 2006; 
Tanenbaum 1999; Tolman 1994, 2002). Ingraham’s (1994) concept of het- 
erogender, which highlights the intertwined relationship between hetero- 
sexuality and gender, is useful for grasping how the maintenance of the 
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good girl/bad girl dichotomy supports compulsory heterosexuality and 
relies on interdependent social constructions of heterosexuality and gender. 
Through sex education, girls are taught not only that they are opposite to 
boys but also that they can be sexually oriented only toward boys (and only 
within acceptable boundaries) and that sexual identities, practices, and 
desires outside of these “prescriptive sociosexual arrangements” are abnor- 
mal (Ingraham 1994, 204). Binaries such as these are central components 
of heteronormativity, which are “both those localized practices and those 
centralized institutions that legitimize and privilege heterosexuality and 
heterosexual relationships as fundamental and ‘natural’ within society” 
(Cohen 1997, 440). Thus, school-based sex education can be understood as 
a practice that normalizes and enforces heterosexuality within the institu- 
tion of education. 


Heterosexualization and Inequalities in Schools 


Sex education unfolds within a larger educational context that is also 
heteronormative. As Pascoe (2007, 27) points out, “School rituals, peda- 
gogical practices, and disciplinary processes all inform heterosexualizing 
processes in educational institutions, from elementary schools through 
high schools.” Explicit and implicit lessons about (hetero)sexuality, along 
with gender, are routinely conveyed via students’ interactions with their 
peers, teachers, and school administrators. Thorne (1993), for instance, 
examined how elementary school children constructed gender differences 
among themselves and found that children routinely drew on heterosexu- 
ality to make sense of cross-sex interactions as well as to maintain gender 
boundaries. In her research on high school boys’ constructions of mascu- 
linity, Pascoe (2007) found that boys strategically utilized a powerful “fag 
discourse” to establish their masculine identities, a process that frequently 
entailed the emasculation of other boys. 

Research has also demonstrated that race/ethnicity shapes how school 
authorities respond to students’ embodiment of gender and sexuality, find- 
ing that Black and Latina/o students’ performance of heterosexuality is 
especially monitored and disciplined within schools. Empirical research has 
documented how this treatment is informed by perceptions of youth of color 
as adult-like rather than child or youth-like (Ferguson 2001), as sexually 
precocious (Fields 2008; Hyams 2006; Morris 2007; Pascoe 2007), and as 
potential gang members or criminals and teen mothers (Bettie 2003; 
Ferguson 2001; Lopez 2003; Perez 2006). This work underscores Cohen’s 
(1997, 451-57) observation that heteronormativity does not evenly assign 
privilege and power to all individuals categorized as “heterosexual”; 
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instead, a state-sanctioned white middle- and upper-class heterosexuality is 
most rewarded and used as the reference point to determine how to distrib- 
ute privilege and power. Given this, Cohen argues that there is a need to 
attend to an “understanding of race, class, and gender and their roles in how 
heteronormativity regulates sexual behavior and identities” (451). 


Queering Understandings of Educational Inequalities 


While such scholarship has been critical to developing an awareness of 
how the dynamics of racial/ethnic, class, and gender inequalities operate 
together in educational settings, knowledge about how sexual hierarchies are 
produced and interact with other inequalities in schools is underdeveloped. 
Educational research that has centered on the experiences of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgender, and queer/questioning (LGBTQ) and gender noncon- 
forming students has furthered our understandings of educational inequali- 
ties. Much of this scholarship has applied insights from queer theory to 
foreground the ways in which heteronormativity permeates educational insti- 
tutions and practices. For example, some scholars have investigated how 
deviation from heterosexual or gender norms is policed in schools (Blackburn 
2007; Horn 2007; Kehily 2000; Pascoe 2007; Petrovic and Ballard 2005). 
This work has illuminated how teachers and administrators participate, 
whether deliberately or unintentionally, in sanctioning the mistreatment of 
LGBTQ or gender nonconforming youth through heterosexist and homopho- 
bic joking with students (usually male teachers with male students), ignoring 
verbal and physical harassment perpetuated by students, or through hetero- 
sexist and homophobic taunting of students as a strategy to obtain coopera- 
tion (e.g., telling boys that they are acting like girls). 

For LGBTQ and gender nonconforming youth, school is often a hostile 
place where it is difficult to find support (Khayatt 1995; Mufioz-Plaza, 
Quinn, and Rounds 2002; Rofes 1989; G. W. Smith 2005). Although much 
research remains to be done on the educational experiences of LGBTQ and 
gender nonconforming students, scholarship on the specific experiences 
and challenges confronting LGBTQ and gender nonconforming students 
of color is limited. McCready (2004) asserts that experiences of LGBTQ 
and gender nonconforming students of color are underexplored because 
one identity (typically sexuality) is given primacy by researchers while 
other identities (i.e., race/ethnicity) are just added on. Similarly, Kumashiro 
(2001, 12) points to the tendency in research to fail and/or refuse to 
acknowledge the simultaneity of identities, leading him to poignantly ask, 
“Ts there comfort, in other words, in seeing queerness and racial difference 
as separate and distinct?” LGBTQ scholars of color have challenged the 
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notion that sexual subjectivity and racial subjectivity are mutually exclu- 
sive by underscoring how these subjectivities develop interdependently. 
For example, some scholars have demonstrated that non-white LGBTQ 
individuals do not necessarily find coming out to be an effective strategy 
given their dependence on their families and communities as a resource 
against the racism they encounter in larger society (Guzman 2006; 
Rodriguez 2003; Rust 2006). Such work reminds us that it is critically 
important to recognize that students are negotiating multiple identities 
inside and outside of schools. 


DATA AND METHOD 


This article is based on a larger study of Latina girls’ sexual identity 
formation conducted in Chicago between September 2002 and November 
2004. The study entailed in-depth interviews with Latina youth (and a 
subset of their mothers), ethnographic fieldwork, and content analysis 
(Garcia 2006). This research focused on how Mexican and Puerto Rican 
young women actively engage with practices and ideas pertaining to 
safety and pleasure in the process of constructing and negotiating their 
sexual identities. Home to the second largest Mexican and Puerto Rican 
communities in the United States (U.S. Census Bureau 2004), Chicago 
has had an extensive history of inter-Latino exchanges (De Genova and 
Ramos-Zaya 2003; Garcia and Rua 2007; Padilla 1985; Rua 2001). Thus, 
as a major U.S. Latina/o metropolis, Chicago is a rich site from which to 
continue to develop knowledge on U.S. Latina/o sexual identities, prac- 
tices, and cultures. 

I recruited participants through four Chicago community organizations, 
all of which offer services for youth. I had established access to the agen- 
cies through my previous employment at one of the community organiza- 
tions, where I was a case manager working with pregnant and parenting 
teens. My identity as a Latina and a member of a community serviced by 
three of the organizations shaped my rapport and interactions with inter- 
view respondents. I also volunteered at all but one of the agencies as a 
way to establish trust with interview respondents and as part of my recip- 
rocation efforts. 

Three of the organizations are concentrated in the West Town area, which 
is composed of neighborhoods located just northwest of the Loop (Down- 
town Chicago area). Mexicans constitute 53.1 percent of the Latina/o popu- 
lation in West Town, and Puerto Ricans make up 35.6 percent of that 
population. In 2000, the median income for Latina/o households in this 
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area was $28,157. Low-income Latina/o families in this area have been 
steadily experiencing displacement as a result of the gentrification process 
that gathered momentum in the 1990s; while 62.0 percent of the West 
Town population was Latina/o in 1990, in 2000 Latina/os fell to 46.9 per- 
cent of the West Town population (Institute for Latino Studies, University 
of Notre Dame n.d.). The other agency is located in the Pilsen neighbor- 
hood (Chicago’s Lower West Side), located just south and west of the 
Loop. Latina/os in Pilsen have remained a majority, holding steady at 88.0 
percent of the Pilsen population between 1990 and 2000; Mexicans consti- 
tute 91.7 percent of the Pilsen Latina/o population, and Puerto Ricans make 
up 1.9 percent of that population. In 2000, the median income for Latina/o 
households in Pilsen was $27,610 (Institute for Latino Studies, University 
of Notre Dame n.d.). Pilsen has been more successful than West Town in 
challenging gentrification; however, the mid-1990s southern expansion of 
the University of Illinois at Chicago has heightened developer interest in the 
area, threatening to continue to displace community residents. 

I interviewed young women who met the following criteria: self- 
identified as (a) Mexican or Puerto Rican, (b) sexually active, (c) between 
the ages of 13 and 18, (d) practicing safe sex, and (e) having no children. 
Rather than define the term sexually active for research participants, I 
asked them to share their understandings of the term to better comprehend 
Latina girls’ constructions of sexuality. I also sought to capture Latina girls’ 
conceptualizations of safe sex. Young people have been a target audience 
for safe sex education campaigns, and it is necessary to consider how youth 
translate those messages and infuse them with their own meanings. Thus, 
I did not impose a definition of safe sex in my recruitment or exclude girls 
from the study if they did not report consistent condom, dental dam, or 
finger cot use (behavior most typically associated with “safe sex’). Instead, 
I asked participants what safe sex meant to them. The requirement for par- 
ticipants to self-identify as practicing safe sex provided insight into how 
girls come to see themselves as practicing safe sex, the processes that 
inform their definitions and enactment of safe sex, and what this means for 
their formation of sexual identities. The selection of such participants— 
Latinas who are sexually active and practicing safe sex—limited my sam- 
ple and therefore may have constrained my analysis of Latinas’ experiences 
with sex education programming. For example, it is possible that the 
sample may have overrepresented Latina youth who regularly access com- 
munity resources such as youth programs. However, the girls who volun- 
teered to be research participants were well suited to a study about the 
quality and consequences of sex education given their efforts to integrate 
safe sex into their sexual lives. 
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My sample included 40 Latina youth (20 Mexican origin and 20 
Puerto Rican girls). Of the young women recruited for this study, 32 self- 
identified as heterosexual and eight young women self-identified as les- 
bian. The average age of participants was 16, and the majority were 
second-generation Mexican-origin and Puerto Rican girls, meaning that 
they are U.S.-born children of (im)migrants. All of the young women 
reported having working-class backgrounds. Parents were typically 
employed in the service sector or in factories. With the exception of two 
girls, all of the young women who participated in this project were or had 
been at one point Chicago Public Schools (CPS) students. Black and 
Latina/o students constitute 87 percent of CPS students; Latina/os make 
up 41 percent of CPS students (Chicago Public Schools 2009). 

I conducted two to three in-depth interviews with each girl and tran- 
scribed all interviews. With the exception of five girls, all interviews 
occurred at the community centers in private rooms.' In relation to sex 
education, I asked them about subjects such as who provided sex educa- 
tion in the classroom, organization and presentation of materials, and 
access to answers to their sex education questions. I have assigned pseud- 
onyms to research participants and the teachers, sex educators, and stu- 
dents they referenced in their interviews to maintain their confidentiality. 
After identifying dominant and recurrent themes and patterns, I performed 
detailed coding of the data drawing from the listening guide method 
(Tolman 2001; Way 1996). In this article, I examine Latina girls’ experi- 
ences of sex education as conveyed in their interviews. In my analysis of 
young women’s sex education experiences in public schools, I primarily 
draw on their experiences in sixth to eighth grades. Although girls dis- 
cussed their sex education experiences at all grade levels, it was their 
experiences in sixth to eighth grades on which they elaborated in great 
detail. This may be attributed to the fact that all research participants 
reported more exposure to sex education in elementary school than high 
school, and it was in middle school where they first had the opportunity 
to engage the topic in a structured and sanctioned setting. 


SEX EDUCATION AND CPS 


Presently, sex education curricula are grouped into two broad catego- 
ries: abstinence-plus (also called comprehensive sexuality education) 
and abstinence-only-until-marriage (also called abstinence only). 
Comprehensive sex education does promote abstinence but also teaches 
about contraception, sexually transmitted diseases, HIV, and abortion. 
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Abstinence-only education promotes abstinence from sex but does not 
teach about contraception or abortion. When sexually transmitted dis- 
eases and HIV are referenced, it is typically to highlight the negative 
consequences of premarital sex. Study participants reported that they 
encountered both abstinence-only and comprehensive sex education in 
middle school; 17 girls reported encountering abstinence-only sex educa- 
tion, and 23 girls reported access to comprehensive sex education. 

Since the average age of participants at time of interview was 16 years 
old, their middle school sex education generally occurred between 1998 and 
2002. Their sex education experiences during those years coincided with a 
period marked by increased federal funding for abstinence-only programs. 
Although the Reagan administration made federal funding available for 
abstinence-only sex education in the early 1980s, the support and promo- 
tion of abstinence-only programs intensified in the mid-1990s (beginning 
in 1996) under the Bush administration. For example, more than $1 billion 
was channeled to abstinence-only sex education programs between 1996 
and 2006 (Boonstra 2007; Sexuality Information and Education Council of 
the United States 2008), while no federal funds were made available for 
comprehensive sexuality education (Irvine 2002; Luker 2006). However, 
the CPS Board of Education unanimously voted to approve a Family Life 
and Comprehensive Sexual Health Education policy on April 26, 2006. A 
decision celebrated by individuals and organizations invested in improving 
CPS sex education policy, this policy requires CPS to teach comprehensive, 
age-appropriate sexuality education to sixth to 12th grade students. 

During the years that interview respondents were middle school stu- 
dents, the Board of Education of the CPS did not take an official stance or 
provide guidelines on sex education. Thus, variations in the quality and 
content of sex education in CPS were common during this period. 
However, there were similarities in respondents’ descriptions of their sex 
education in terms of how they participated and who was designated to 
teach it. For example, the majority of girls indicated that female and male 
students generally received sex education in the same classroom, whether 
it was comprehensive or abstinence-only sex education. Guest speakers 
typically taught sex education in middle school and were predominately 
women.” Only seven girls reported that they received instruction from 
their teachers; however, teachers figured prominently in girls’ discussions 
of their sex education. 

In what follows, I detail the results of my analysis of Latina girls’ 
accounts of their sex education experiences. I present the emergent sex 
education themes and patterns in two sections. The first presents data that 
illustrate how heteronormativity, racism, and sexism work together in the 
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production of sex education for Latina girls. I found that teachers and sex 
educators perceived Latinas to embody non-normative heterosexuality that 
was in need of correction and drew on a racialized good girl/bad girl 
dichotomy to transmit gender and race/ethnicity-specific lessons to Latinas. 
The next section focuses on the data from respondents who identified as 
lesbian. I found that while respondents’ identities as Latinas were under- 
scored in the transmission of sex education lessons, the emerging non- 
heterosexual identities of Latinas were unacknowledged and/or silenced 
in this space. My discussion centers on themes and patterns related to the 
interaction of heteronormativity, sexism, and racism that cut across both 
abstinence-only and comprehensive sex education curricula to under- 
stand how inequalities emerge and are reinforced through sex education 
in general. 


LEARNING ABOUT LATINA SEXUALITY: LATINA 
YOUTH AS OVERSEXED AND OVER-REPRODUCTIVE 


Respondents’ narratives reveal that heteronormativity was central to 
the content and delivery of both types of sex education curricula. In all of 
the girls’ descriptions of their sex education experiences, lessons were 
crafted around heterosexuality and heterosexual norms. And heterosexual- 
ity was most often discussed in relation to masculinity and femininity, that 
is, masculinity and femininity were given meaning only by heterosexual- 
ity, and femininity was tightly linked to the good girl/bad girl dichotomy. 
However, the institutionalization of heterosexuality via sex education also 
entailed the incorporation of racialized gender stereotypes to produce 
specific lessons for Latina youth about how they should engage sex edu- 
cation in the classroom and what sex education information was most 
relevant to them. 


Lessons about Engaging Sex Education in the Classroom 


Many of the respondents described interactions with teachers and sex 
educators in which students were disciplined for their level of engagement 
with sex education. Quite often, girls reported that boys were scolded or 
disciplined by teachers for misbehaving during sex education, such as for 
“acting foolish,” “not taking it seriously,” or “saying ignorant things.” Girls, 
on the other hand, were reprimanded for their active engagement with 
sex education in the classroom. In other words, it was possible for female 
students to be “too interested” in learning about sex. Seventeen-year-old 
Minerva’s experience is evidence of this: 
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I raised my hand up and told the [sex educator], “Is it true you can’t get 
pregnant if you take the morning-after pill?” or something like that. 
Anyways, she was starting to answer me when Ms. Phyllis [her eighth 
grade teacher] was like, “Now why do you want to know about that, 
Minerva? You don’t got anything to worry about if you’re behaving and 
anyway, we are out of time.” 


Other respondents narrated similar interactions with their teachers and 
sex educators, suggesting they were perceived as “knowing girls” (Fields 
2007). As other studies have shown, students who display knowledge 
about sexuality are generally perceived to be sexually active (Fields 2007, 
76-77). Similarly, while all respondents in this study reported that they 
were invited or expected to ask questions, some of their inquiries were 
met with suspicion by teachers and sex educators. By publicly questioning 
Minerva about the motives behind her question, her teacher communi- 
cated to students not only that certain questions were invalid but also that 
such inquiries could shift girls to the wrong side of the good girl/bad girl 
dichotomy. 

The respondents in this study vividly recalled how teachers and sex 
educators emphasized girls being “good girls” or “young ladies.” Most 
girls described teachers and sex educators as prefacing or following les- 
sons with a statement about the need for girls to be mindful of maintaining 
their respectability. Seventeen-year-old Imelda recounted how her eighth 
grade teacher interjected this message during a guest speaker’s compre- 
hensive sex education presentation. 


Like the woman [sex educator] was talking about sex as being a personal 
choice and not letting anyone pressure us, and that when we’re ready we 
should remember to be safe, and all that, you know? And Mrs. Damenzo 
[teacher] is like, “Yeah, but they shouldn’t be doing it, right? They should 
act like young ladies so that the boys will respect them.” 


According to girls, these contradictory lessons left them uncertain as to 
what to do with the information presented to them, as 16-year-old Inez 
explained: “I don’t get it, they tell you all about being safe, then turn 
around and tell you, ‘But you really don’t need to know this, unless you a 
hoochie.’” It is worth noting that in all respondents’ interviews, teachers 
and sex educators were never described as warning boys that their respect 
was tied to their sexual behavior. These gender-specific messages implic- 
itly communicated to girls not only that they are the intended recipients of 
sex education but also that there are limits to their sex education given that 
the knowledge sought should reflect sexual modesty. 
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Respondents’ narratives also suggest that these gender-specific mes- 
sages were fused with perceptions about them as Latina girls. Teachers 
and sex educators inscribed the good girl/bad girl dichotomy with racial- 
ized sexual stereotypes of Latinas that functioned to specify the kind of 
“bad girls” they should avoid becoming (e.g., the pregnant Latina teen or 
the sexually promiscuous Latina). In all, 28 girls reported that teachers 
and sex educators specifically referred to these “other girls.” Seventeen- 
year-old Olivia’s interaction with her seventh grade abstinence-only sex 
educator serves as an example: 


The lady [sex educator] talking to us was all about how true love waits. 
Every time I asked a question she didn’t like or whatever, she was would 
say, “That is not something someone your age should even be thinking 
about.” . . . I think I was annoying her cause she just said, “Maybe a lot of 
girls you know are having sex, but you need to be better than that. When 
you ask things like that, it makes people think you are like those girls.” 


Similar to Olivia, other respondents reported that teachers and sex educators 
assumed that they would already “know” or be acquainted with “those girls.” 
Respondents’ accounts of their sex education lessons reveal that such girls 
were perceived to be prevalent in students’ neighborhoods, as illustrated in 
the way 17-year-old Elvia described her eighth grade sex educator’s response 
to her when she questioned her suppositions about Latinas: “She got all 
embarrassed . . . and just said, ‘Well, I’m just telling you how it is. Numbers 
don’t lie, there are a lot of teenagers in your community who are making real 
poor choices when it comes to sex.’” Olivia and Elvia’s teachers’ references 
to “those girls” and “a lot of teenagers” did not mean girls or youth in the 
general sense but Latina youth specifically. 

Latina girls’ sex education experiences reveal that their interactions 
with teachers and sex educators constituted a heterosexualizing process 
that supported gender inequalities between boys and girls and among 
girls themselves. Teachers and sex educators not only presumed that all 
students were heterosexual but also invoked a good girl/bad girl dichot- 
omy that kept boys’ sexual behaviors invisible and unchecked. Furthermore, 
this dichotomy was racialized in that it both drew on and supported the 
notion that Latinas are culturally predisposed to fall on the “bad” side of 
feminine sexuality (Fine, Weis, and Roberts 2000). 


Lessons about “Latino Culture” and Pregnancy Prevention 


A second theme in respondents’ accounts of their school-based sex 
education experiences was the emphasis placed on pregnancy prevention 
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lessons. Despite teachers’ and sex educators’ warnings to girls about not 
being like “those girls,” respondents’ narratives suggest that they were still 
deemed to be a particular type of girl—a Latina teen always at heightened 
risk for pregnancy. Minerva articulated her awareness of how this percep- 
tion of Latinas figured into her sex education: 


Sometimes they come at us like we are these ghetto-ass kids who just make 
babies and drop out of school . . . like we all have single moms on welfare 
that don’t show us how to be responsible so they talk down to us, like, “OK, 
we know that in the Hispanic culture it’s OK for girls to get pregnant young 
and become mothers, but not in American culture, OK?” 


Minerva, like many other respondents, expressed her criticism of how 
teachers and sex educators often connected Latina girls’ risk for preg- 
nancy to a “Latino culture,” whereby Latinas were presumed to be sexu- 
ally oriented just toward Latino men and gender relations among them 
were assumed to be shaped by a uniquely Latino machismo oppressive to 
women. Sixteen-year-old Miriam recounted such a lesson from her sev- 
enth grade sex educator: “[She] started talking about Latino culture and 
saying that because of machismo, guys were always gonna try to control 
us and tell us how many babies to have, and that they were too macho to 
wear condoms.” Experiences such as Miriam’s illustrate how the hetero- 
sexual parameters of femininity are maintained through gender and race/ 
ethnicity-specific sex education lessons; such lessons depict Latino boys 
as sexually manipulative and ignorant about condom use, while Latina 
girls are taught that their main task as unmarried young women is to 
develop the skills necessary to effectively fulfill their sexual gatekeeper 
role (Fine 1988; Thompson 1995; Tolman 2001). 

The significance of race and gender stereotypes about Latinas in sex 
education was particularly evidenced by the ways information about 
Depo-Provera was provided to girls. Eleven respondents described sex 
educators spending a considerable amount of time emphasizing the shot 
as an effective form of birth control. Respondents’ narratives suggest that 
sex educators generously supplied both information and advice about the 
effectiveness of this particular birth control option. Sixteen-year-old 
Maritza recounted how a sex educator introduced “the shot” to the young 
women in Maritza’s eighth grade class: 


So this woman [sexuality educator] has the nerve to get up there and say, 
“T ain’t gonna spend too much time on condoms cause you probably won’t 
use them anyway. Guys usually don’t wanna wear them cause of all the 
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machismo and stuff. So if you are gonna have sex, and you really shouldn’t, 
then you should wear a condom and at least know about the pill or shot so 
you won’t get pregnant.” 


Similarly, 15-year-old Martha recounted how the sex educator presented 
information about Depo-Provera to her eighth grade class: 


She [sex educator] said something like, ““Too many Hispanic girls feel that 
having a baby is no big deal, but don’t believe it... . The shot is a good 
way to help you be safe.” . . . I felt that she thought we were all pendejas 
[idiots or stupid], like the shot would be easier for us since all we worried 
was about getting pregnant. 


The pregnancy prevention lessons that Latina youth encountered in their 
sex education are informed by the heteronormative designation of sexual 
relations and bodies as heterosexually reproductive. However, respon- 
dents’ narratives reveal that while they are assigned heterosexuality, their 
bodies, read through a racial-gender lens, are interpreted as excessively 
reproductive and thus nonconforming to idealized heteronormative stan- 
dards. Historically, racial-gender stereotypes about the reproductive deci- 
sion making of Latinas in the United States depict them as wanting large 
families and refusing or being unable to use birth control. However, schol- 
ars have asserted that Latinas’ sexuality and reproduction have recently 
received an intense scrutiny that is entrenched in a larger concern about 
immigrant “invasion” (Chavez 2004; Gutiérrez 2008; Inda 2002). Anti- 
immigrant discourses and policies have fueled public stereotypes about the 
“hyperfertility” of Latinas, which, according to Gutiérrez (2008), inform 
the development of social policies particularly directed at their bodies. For 
example, there has been controversy surrounding the 1992 FDA approval 
of the Depo-Provera injection because among key issues are the unethical 
testing of this form of birth control on women of color in developing coun- 
tries and the heavy marketing of this form of birth control to women of 
color in the United States (Roberts 1997; A. Smith 2005). These scholarly 
insights on societal responses to Latinas’ reproduction provide a way to 
make sense of the experiences Latina girls encountered regarding the pre- 
sentation of birth control information in sex education. And as girls’ nar- 
ratives indicate, they perceived their sex education to be limited, which 
they attributed to racial-gender biases, exemplified by Martha when she 
stated the Depo-Provera shot was emphasized because sex educators 
assumed that all Latina girls “worried was about getting pregnant.” The 
racialized heteronormative assumption of Latina bodies as potentially 
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over-reproductive often constrained respondents’ access to information, 
particularly the knowledge sought by respondents who were exploring the 
possibility of non-heterosexual identities in middle school, as I discuss in 
the next section. 


LEARNING TO CONCEAL SAME-SEX DESIRE 


I now focus on the sex education experiences of respondents who iden- 
tified as lesbians. All of them reported that in middle school they did not 
yet identify as lesbian. However, they all described an awareness of their 
emerging sense of sexual identity while in middle school. Several reported 
having “crushes” on girls at this age. As 18-year-old Margarita put it, “I 
thought this girl in class was nice, but it was such a crush!” Seventeen- 
year-old Imelda reflected, “I knew that I liked girls, but I don’t think I saw 
myself as a lesbian at that point.” They often described feeling confused 
about feelings they had for other girls in middle school. 

Respondents who identified as lesbian indicated that they did not inter- 
pret school-based sex education as a supportive context in which to explore 
such feelings and related questions. As 18-year-old Christina explained, 
“T knew I didn’t look at guys the way I looked at girls, but hell no, there 
is no way the teachers were gonna wanna hear that!” With the exception 
of only one respondent, this group of girls did not report asking questions 
during sexuality education lessons in middle school. Seventeen-year-old 
Linda, the only lesbian-identified girl who reported venturing to ask a 
question (albeit anonymously) while in middle school, described how her 
teacher reacted to her question: 


She [eighth grade teacher] had us write down our questions . . . so she could 
pick some to give to the sex ed teacher who was going to be coming to our 
class the next day. . . . She started yelling, “Who asked this?! Who asked 
the question about books about lesbian teenagers?!” Shit, I did, but I wasn’t 
gonna say anything! . . . She got more pissed off and was like, “I don’t 
know who did it, but I hope it wasn’t one of you girls, because you should 
know better than to act so immature.” 


The teacher’s response to Linda’s anonymous question that the young 
women in the classroom “should know better” is yet another example of 
how teachers directed gender-specific comments about acceptable sexual 
behavior and inquiries exclusively to girls. Such a response can also be 
interpreted to reflect the expectation that girls will assume “femininized 
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responsibility” for helping maintain order within the classroom (Ferguson 
2001). However, the dismissal of Linda’s question as “immature” also 
reflects once again an assumption that all the students were heterosexual 
while reinforcing the rule that anything outside of heterosexuality is 
abnormal. 

The middle school classroom for this group of girls was not a site in 
which they felt safe exploring their sexual identity. And while these girls 
indicated, like Linda, that they were “not gonna say anything” that would 
draw unwanted attention to same-sex attractions, they reported making 
efforts to be recognized as “straight” by peers and school authorities. 
Eighteen-year-old Barbara recounted how and why she performed a hetero- 
sexual femininity her eighth grade: 


There was this guy in our class who everyone thought he was gay... . 
Anyway, the guys would always pick on him a lot, calling him maricon 
[queer]. During a workshop, some of the guys were being smart asses and 
said, “So, Manolo wants to know about having sex with other guys, cause 
he’s a fag.” Most of the class laughed and the messed up thing was that 
the sex educator ended up laughing too, even though she told them to be 
respectful. I didn’t want to be treated that way, so I just acted like I was just 
a regular girl, you know, saying that I thought this boy and this boy were 
cute, even though I had a crush on a girl in my classroom. 


Barbara’s description of the sex educator’s laughter at the comments made 
about Manolo resonates with other studies’ findings that teachers support 
heteronormativity by both their actions and inactions in the presence of 
homophobia. Like Barbara, other respondents explained that they felt 
intense pressure to conform to heterosexuality in school to avoid the mis- 
treatment of peers, which they witnessed especially inflicted on gender 
nonconforming boys. While a couple of these girls described themselves 
as also being gender nonconforming (i.e., “tomboyish”), they still felt 
compelled to express desire for boys to deflect their peers’ potential sus- 
picion and therefore verbal or physical attacks. 

However, two girls reported instances in which they did attempt to 
challenge the heteronormativity they encountered in their middle school— 
based sex education, specifically the virginity pledges presented to them 
in abstinence-only sex education (as part of abstinence-only programs, 
young women and men are often asked to pledge to refrain from pre- 
marital sex by signing a contract). Seventeen-year-old Arely stated that 
her seventh grade teacher punished her for “ripping the virginity pledge” 
form she was asked to sign by a sexuality educator. According to Arely, 
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she was made to stand outside the classroom (in the hallway) during the 
remainder of the presentation. When I asked her whether she thought this 
was fair, she responded, 


I didn’t care. It’s not like I really wanted to listen to that bullshit about the 
only right way to have sex is when you are married and with a person of 
the opposite sex. She [teacher] never really asked me why I ripped the 
form... . I don’t think she wanted to know, know what I mean? 


The teacher’s reaction to Arely can be interpreted as her teacher’s 
indifference to students’ thoughts on the subject matter presented to them 
(i.e., she focused more on having “docile” bodies in the classroom than 
taking the time to find out the reason for the behavior), but it could also 
be reflective of teachers’ lack of training and comfort level in addressing 
the needs of LGBTQ and gender-nonconforming students, especially in 
an abstinence-only sex education context.’ Arely’s challenge to heteronor- 
mative mandates by refusing to sign a virginity pledge may have briefly 
created an opportunity to destabilize heteronormativity, but it was pre- 
cluded by her teacher’s refusal to engage the “teachable moment” pre- 
sented by Arely’s contestation. Arely’s interaction with her teacher is also 
further evidence that respondents’ racial/ethnic identity as Latina girls was 
considered to be the most salient identity in determining the content of 
their sex education. The narratives of respondents who identified as lesbian 
reveal that same-sex identities, practices, and desires remained unacknowl- 
edged, which reinforced heterosexuality as the norm and the assumption 
that the only significant identity for Latina/o students was a racial/ethnic 
identity already rooted in heterosexuality (Guzman 2006; Kumashiro 
2001; Rodriguez 2003). 


DISCUSSION 


In this article, I explored how heteronormativity, racism, and sexism 
operate together to structure the content and delivery of school-based sex 
education for Latina girls. In their narratives of middle school sex educa- 
tion, respondents described interactions with teachers and sex educators 
in which they were provided with heterosexualizing lessons that were not 
only gendered, but also racialized. In other words, the Latina youth in my 
sample encountered racialized heterogendered constructions and experi- 
ences that limited their access to sex-education-related information and 
also reinforced inequalities. 
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Teachers and sex educators invoked a good girl/bad girl discourse to 
teach girls how to be students of sex education, specifically inscribing 
racial stereotypes onto the good girl/bad girl dichotomy to indicate what 
information was most important for Latina youth and to provide girls with 
a specific example about the kind of Latina girl they needed to avoid 
becoming (not just a generic bad girl). Yet the students’ narratives also 
reveal that teachers and sex educators still perceived them to be always on 
the verge of slipping onto the wrong side of the good girl/bad girl divide— 
the Latina teen who is perpetually at risk for pregnancy because of a 
“Latino culture.” The data indicate that teachers and sex educators infused 
sex education with their own biases about Latinas/os, reflected in the 
information that was and was not made available to them, that is, the 
emphasis placed on the Depo-Provera shot and the failure and/or refusal 
to include information particularly relevant to LGBTQ students (which is 
already inadequate in its lack of attention to LGBTQ students of color). 

This research shows how heteronormative, racist, and sexist stereo- 
types and discourses about Latina youth interact within sex education to 
construct girls as “at risk.” The heterosexualizing processes that they 
encountered through their interactions with teachers and sex educators 
entailed an emphasis on their racial-gender identities. The interplay of 
heteronormativity, sexism, and racism in Latinas girls’ sex education 
simultaneously reproduced, normalized, and concealed inequalities (Fine 
1987). Thus, in this context, Latina youth can be understood to be more 
broadly “at risk” of these oppressions, which arguably pose greater danger 
to girls than sex or pregnancy. For instance, one especially troubling lesson 
that they are taught is to regard the masculinity of young men in their com- 
munities as a threat rather than being invited to critically examine the 
larger societal culture (and not just “Latino culture”) that privileges male 
sexuality. Latina youth are thus taught that they have control of certain 
things, such as whether they will or will not get pregnant, but they are 
also taught that they have no control over disrupting gender inequalities. 
Another risky lesson is that survival inside and outside of their schools 
necessitates an adherence to heteronormative imperatives and that queer 
subjectivity is not possible within a Latina/o subjectivity. Together, such 
lessons contribute to their already vulnerable status as young women of 
color in this society. 

Future research might extend this study in at least two ways. First, the 
data are respondents’ retrospective accounts of their middle school sex 
education. Although their middle school sex education experiences may 
have been recent, retrospective accounts can present challenges to accu- 
rate recall of interactions and events. Further research on this topic would 
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benefit from ethnographic observations in the classroom to allow for a 
more precise identification of the ways in which students and school 
authorities’ interactions regarding sex education are informed by hetero- 
sexual norms and racial-gender stereotypes. In addition, a comparative 
approach to the study of girls’ sex education experiences would serve 
to further highlight the interplay of sexuality, race/ethnicity, gender, and 
class; for example, comparisons could be made between the experiences 
of various racial/ethnic groups, schools with different levels of diversity 
represented in their student bodies, and schools in different contexts. My 
findings on how heteronormativity, sexism, and racism operate together to 
structure the content and delivery of sex education indicate that it should not 
be assumed that all young people encounter sex education curricula in the 
same manner (Fields 2008). 

In considering how to address the risks created by the powerful inter- 
play of heteronormativity, sexism, and racism within sex education, I 
draw on Fields and Tolman’s (2006) assertion that we work toward teach- 
ing young people to critically engage sexual risk in such a way as to 
confront social inequalities rather than operate on the idea that sexual 
risk can be completely eliminated via sex education. As Fields (2008) 
rightly points out, the development of a liberatory sex education neces- 
sitates that we move beyond a dichotomous approach to sex education 
(abstinence only or comprehensive sex education). Similarly, Fine and 
McClelland (2006) assert that sex education must be situated within 
structural contexts and linked to other human rights struggles, such as 
LGBTQ rights, reproductive rights, and education reform. In this way, 
sex education can participate in the process of teaching students to claim 
an entitlement to learning the skills necessary to confront and disrupt the 
intersecting inequalities shaping their lives. 


NOTES 


1. I provided research participants a consent form to read and sign prior to our 
first scheduled interview. While I sought parental consent whenever possible, 
securing parental consent was not an option for all of the girls because of the 
sensitive nature of the research topic (i.e., some parents were not aware of their 
daughters’ sexual experiences). 

2. All respondents who reported access to abstinence-only sex education 
(AOE) indicated that the instructors were women and all but two of the girls who 
reported receiving comprehensive sex education (CSE) indicated the CSE educa- 
tors were women. Girls reported more variation in the race/ethnicity of sex edu- 
cators: AOE educators’ race/ethnicity was white (9), Black (4), Latina (3), or 
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Other (1); CSE educators’ race/ethnicity was white (10), Latina/o (6), Black (4), 
or Other (3). 

3. The race/ethnicity of the seven teachers who taught sex education was 
reported as white (4), Latina/o (2), or Black (1). The percentage breakdown of all 
middle school teachers by race/ethnicity (as reported by respondents) was white 
(52 percent), Black (27 percent), Latina/o (16 percent), and Other (5 percent). 

4. For example, Horn et al. (2009) conducted a Web-based assessment of 57 
preprofessional teacher education program in Illinois (January 2007 to January 
2008) and assigned 72 percent of the evaluated programs a failing grade. Horn 
et al. argue that the absence of terms such as sexual orientation and gender iden- 
tity in program conceptual frameworks suggests that teachers are not being ade- 
quately prepared within their teacher preparation programs to be inclusive of 
LGBTQ youth. 
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